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The National Farmers Union 


The National Farmers Union, a general farm organiza- 
tion, meeting in biennial convention in Denver in March 
during the height of the debate in the Senate on farm 
legislation, unanimously reaffirmed its demand for “en- 
actment of mandatory federal farm income protection 
legislation at 100 per cent of fair parity for the family 
farm production of all farm commodities.” Means of 
protecting family farm income, according to Farmers 
Union resolutions, should include all the present devices 
plus a much broader application of the production pay- 
ment method limited to wool under present law. 

Much emphasis, both in speeches and resolutions, was 
placed on various programs for expanding consumption 
of agricultural products both at home and abroad. This 
reflects the Farmers Union view that our so-called farm 
“surpluses” are not the result of over-production, but 
rather of under-consumption. A guest speaker, Norris 
E. Dodd, former director general of the FAO, referring 
to the average life expectancy of 26 years in India, said: 
“Twenty-six years is not very long to live; but it is a 
long time to be hungry.” 

Among devices approved by Farmers Union resolu- 
tions for more effective meeting of human need are: a 
national food allotment stamp plan; a school lunch and 
free fluid milk program in every public and private non- 
profit school and day nursery ; expanded nutrition educa- 
tion programs; continuation of the international wheat 
and sugar agreements and negotiation of additional inter- 
national commodity agreements; an International Food 
and Raw Materials Reserve; expanded appropriations 
under the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954, both for foreign sales and donations abroad. 

The Convention expressed its faith in democratic proc- 
esses of government and endorsed programs calling for 
vigorous use of government powers to advance agricul- 
tural welfare. Among farm programs approved, old 
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and new, were: a Conservation Acreage Reserve designed 
to bring farm production into line with realistic demand 
to be determined in the light of the above consumption- 
expanding devices; marketing quotas when appropriate 
and needed; more adequate farm credit, especially for 
intermediate and long-term needs of farmers; greatly 
expanded federal crop insurance; continued agricultural 
research ; comprehensive river-valley development ; a vig- 
orous public power development program, including 
peaceful uses of atomic power; expansion of the rural 
telephone program and rural electrification facilities ; and 
special programs for aid to low income families. To 
protect the democratic administration of all federal pro- 
grams, F’.U. delegates called for the administration of 
“all federal farm service, credit, and action programs deal- 
ing with individual farm families . . . by democratically- 
elected community, county, and state committees of 
farmers.” 

Turning to other aspects of public policy, Farmers 
Union called for budget and fiscal policies, taxation and 
employment policies which will maintain maximum na- 
tional prosperity. This can be attained, in the view of 
the delegates, “so long as the national economy as a whole 
continues to expand its consumption and investment with 
increased leisure at a rate equal to our population increase, 
plus rising productivity per man-hour.” 

In the field of labor relations, the Convention affirmed 
the right of labor to organize and bargain collectively, 
opposed the so-called “right-to-work” laws, and con- 
demned the subsidized importation of foreign agricultural 
workers. The Convention gave an enthusiastic reception 
to the headline speech of Walter Reuther of AFL-CIO. 
Mr. Reuther said in part: 

“We in labor—in the past and now—support the 
efforts of the American farmers to get equity . . . not on 
the basis of political log-rolling or mutual back-scratching, 
but because we know without question that American 
farmers cannot solve their problems without us, and we 
cannot solve our problems without them. Each of us 
acts in the knowledge that the prosperity and well-being 
of workers and farmers is inseparably tied together. 
Neither can prosper unless both prosper.” 

Regarding civil rights, the Farmers Union delegates 
unanimously affirmed: “We shall also continue to oppose 
discrimination in any form whenever and wherever it 
may arise.” Federal aid to education was approved on 
the condition of local control over educational policy. A 
comprehensive national health and hospitalization pro- 
gram was urged, as well as expansion of public housing 
in both urban and rural areas. 
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Foreign-policy resolutions called for leadership by the 
United States in positive peace programs, including “ef- 
forts to ease and ultimately eliminate starvation, human 
exploitation, feudalism, dictatorship, colonialism, bad 
tenure systems, discrimination and all other injustices and 
threats to permanent peace.” While maintaining adequate 
national defense, said the Convention, we should work for 
universal disarmament. The United Nations was given 
continuing support, and policies of foreign economic de- 
velopment and liberalized and expanded foreign trade 
were urged. 

A Convention highlight was an address by Chester A. 
Bowles, former Ambassador to India. Vigorously ap- 
plauded was his statement: “Among the greatest of our 
American assets is the productivity of our farmers. Our 
industrial productivity is the highest in the world. We 
use it to the fullest. But why overlook our agricultural 
power? Why lament our food stockpiles in a world 
where millions are going hungry, where the economies 
of nations friendly to us lie stagnant for lack of the essen- 
tials for development? With able economic planning 
and incisive action, I believe that our farm surpluses can 
become one of our most potent weapons in the struggle 
for the allegiance of the free world’s peoples.” 

On cooperation with churches, the Farmers Union 
Convention adopted the following statement: “The in- 
creasing concern that church groups have for the family 
farm is encouraging. We desire to cooperate with church 
groups in a continuing application of religious and ethical 
principles to the great agricultural policy issues of the 
day.” 


“Conscience Money” 


The cost of farm programs is not a subsidy ; it is “con- 
science money,” Jerry Voorhis, executive director of the 
Cooperative League of the U.S.A., told the 1956 annual 
pastors’ convention of the Ohio Council of Churches, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

“It is conscience-money for our unwillingness to re- 
store freedom and destroy monopoly in the rest of the 
economy.” 

“Agriculture is the only part of the economy that works 
the way our economy is supposed to work. If other prices 
—including the prices farmers pay—declined in the 
presence of abundance, as farm prices do, farmers 
wouldn’t suffer from the abundance they produce,” Mr. 
Voorhis, a former member of Congress, said. 

Mr. Voorhis also declared that half the world’s people 
are hungry. “Yet in America we wring our hands over 
what we call farm ‘surpluses.’ Some of us even seem 
willing to risk destruction of the independent, owner- 
operated farm—backbone of our democratic institutions— 
rather than find a way to get these surpluses to those 
who need it.” 

“The only solution consistent with Christian objectives 
is to put the surpluses to constructive use,” he said. “We 
can use them wisely if we practice—not just charity— 
but Christian charity. For with our abundance as a 
basis, we can show the world’s people how to build their 
own free institutions. This, Russia cannot do.” 


Rural Communities and Economic Democracy 


“Economic cooperation in all its vital forms is the prin- 
cipal agency for the establishment of real democracy in 
the world,” writes Msgr. M. M. Coady, director emeritus 
of the Extension Department, St. Francis Xavier Uni- 


versity, Antigonish, N. S. Msgr. Coady is noted for his 
emphasis on “adult education by means of economic co- 
operation.” The contribution, from which we quote, 
appears in the Maritime Cooperator, Antigonish, N. S 
February 15, 1956. Other statements follow: 

“We have had political democracy in the western world 
but our forefathers did not see that, in order to preserve 
this valuable first freedom. they should have extended 
the self-government idea into the field of economics. The 
intimate relationship between economic power and politi- 
cal rule is now so apparent that it is hard to understand 
how they or their successors should have failed to see it. 

“The democratic way back is through cooperatives. 

“Cooperation is in perfect harmony with our doctrine 
of self-rule. This is admitted even by big business, 
although it is today drifting in the direction of mammoth 
monopolies and cartels. If the trend continues the 
majority of the people of the free world will very soon 
be in the category of the proletariat. We will all pay a 
terrible price in the break-up of our so-called democratic 
civilization where the loud advocacy of private free enter- 
prise by big business is but a sham and an outrage. . . . 

“Peace and harmony will not come to this troubled old 
world until the primary producers in the most remote 
parts of the earth will get for themselves all the amenities 
of science and technology, until, in a word, economic 
equilibrium will be established and nobody will be penal- 
ized because of his geographic or vocational position in 
the world. ... 

“The small communities, especially the rural communi- 
ties of the world, are the key to the reconstruction of 
society. It is easier to rebuild them than to tackle the 
big cities, although that is not impossible either. As a 
matter of fact, the cooperative movement which will be 
the big instrument in building the little communities, can 
be helped out by the workers of the big cities who are 
already well acquainted with trade unionism, the most ele- 
mental form of group action.” 


Farm Prices vs. Those of Industry 


Prices of most products advanced in 1955, a conspicu- 
ous exception being the prices of products sold by farm- 
ers, it was reported in the Bulletin of the Federal Reserve 
Board, Washington, January, 1956. It was noted that 
farm prices dropped more rapidly during the second six 
months of 1955 than earlier in that year. At the same 
time “the advance in prices of industrial materials ac- 
celerated.” On January 1, 1956, prices of industrial 
materials generally were about 5 per cent higher than a 
year earlier. 

(Prices of industrial products affect farmers’ costs of 
production, of course, and the trends noted above are 
widely discussed in the farm press, in farm organization 
circles, and in the Congress. ) 


A Farm Program 


The Conference on Economic Progress, Washington, 
D. C., has issued a report, Full Prosperity for Agriculture 
(1955, 50 cents), stating that farmers need “a national 
prosperity budget,” to end their “depressed” state. The 
report was made by a study committee of which Leon 
Keyserling was chairman. Among the recommendations 
were these: 

Restoration of farm price supports on basic crops at 
90 per cent of parity on 1956 crops, as an emergency 
procedure. 
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Combination of a new system of income or production 
payments with price supports as soon as practicable. 

Arrangements to pay farmers for withdrawing up to 
8,500,000 acres from production by the year 1960. 

Realignment of price support programs so as to favor 
the family-type farms. 

Encouragement of consumption of farm products at 
home and abroad, and subsidy of food consumption by 
needy persons in the United States. 

The Committee states that the cost of the program 
would be about 4 per cent of the federal budget, by 1960. 


The Farmer and his Government 


About 80 persons met in Washington, D. C., January 
24-26, 1956, for the annual seminar on “The Christian 
Farmer and his Government,” convened by the Depart- 
ment of the Church and Economic Life of the National 
Council of Churches. There were about 35 farmers, 
about 35 town and country ministers, the remainder being 
officials of national farm and religious organizations. 

The seminar met when President Eisenhower’s Mes- 
sage on Agriculture was receiving considerable attention 
in the Senate Committee on Agriculture and in the Wash- 
ington offices of the farm organizations. 

John Rose, of the Library of Congress, opened the 
seminar by presenting a bird’s-eye view of farm issues 
and legislative proposals. This was followed by a panel 
discussion, in which officers of the National Grange, the 
Farm Bureau, the Farmers Union, and the National 
Council of Farmer Cooperatives, took part. 

“Legislation and Lobbying: Who, How and Why ?” was 
the subject of E. Raymond Wilson, director of the 
Friends Committee on National Legislation, in the second 
session. 

In a meeting at the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, the Undersecretary, True D. Morse, outlined the 
Department’s program for the selection of 30 pilot coun- 
ties in which intensive programs for low-income farmers 
are being carried out. These programs include advice 
to those farmers who wish to leave the farm, and techni- 
cal assistance to those who wish to stay. Other members 
of the staff of the Department explained the Soil Conser- 
vation program, the Extension Service, ete. 

The Committee on Agriculture of the House of Repre- 
sentatives held an informal meeting, attended by more 
than one-half of the Committee members, at which they 
described proposals before that Committee. 

Florence Reynolds, of the North American office of 
the Food and Agriculture Organization, showed numerous 
colored slides, descriptive of the work of that Organzia- 
tion. 

The seminar closed with an address: “Low Income 
Farm Groups and Their Problems,” by Grover W. Ensley, 
executive director of the staff of the Joint Committee on 
The Economic Report of Congress. Professor Alfred 
Bartholomew of the Theological Seminary of the Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church, Lancaster, Pa., gave a 
summary of the deliberations. 

The seminar was an off-the-record, informal discussion, 
with no resolutions. Many members of the seminar called 
on their Congressmen and Senators in the course of the 
visit to Washington. 

It is expected that the 1957 seminar will be held Feb- 
ruary 5-7. Persons wishing to attend should communi- 
cate with their denominational town and country or social 
education and action officials. 


Saturday, April 28, 1956 
Analysis of Federal Aid to Agriculture 


Despite twenty billion dollars spent by the federal gov- 
ernment in the past two decades for agricultural aid, our 
farm problems have not been solved, and some of our 
current measures aimed at their solution are self-defeating 
and socially undesirable, while others are constructive and 
useful. The existing program is an outgrowth of de- 
pression and war and should be revised and adapted to 
present and future conditions if it is to deal effectively 
with the compelling farm problems that face us. 

These are among the major findings of a study and 
policy report entitled Can Ie Solve the Farm Problem?: 
An Analysis of Federal Aid to Agriculture. (New York, 
The Twentieth Century Fund, 1955. $5.00.) The study 
was carried out by Murray R. Benedict, Professor of 
Agricultural Economics, Giannini Foundation of Agri- 
cultural Economics, University of California. Recommen- 
dations with respect to policy, which accompany the 
study, were made by a distinguished committee of econo- 
mists, farm leaders, and others. 

On the touchy subject of price-support programs that 
have resulted in government accumulation of large stocks 
of farm products, the Fund’s policy committee says: 

“Whether through government action or individually 
or collectively, farmers will eventually find it necessary to 
adjust their output to amounts the markets will absorb 
at prices they are willing to accept. Government accumu- 
lation of stocks, with no longer-term objective than that 
of taking them off the farmers’ hands, cannot be continued 
for very long. Such a program is self-defeating as well 
as socially undesirable. Stocks of that kind are not 
actually disposed of ; they pile up, creating pressures like 
water behind a dam. Eventually something must give, 
and the result is likely to be a full-scale breakdown of the 
price structure for the commodity. In the meantime, 
heavy costs for storage are incurred, deterioration takes 
place, and farm resources are used for purposes that are 
useless or worse.” 

Findings by Professor Benedict indicate that programs 
for stabilization of prices and farm income in recent years 
have been costing the federal government over $300 mil- 
lion a year; and he states that the government owned, or 
had commitments on, more than $7 billion worth of farm 
commodities in 1955. 

Offering some suggestions for meeting present-day 
adjustment problems of farmers, the Twentieth Century 
Fund’s Committee on Agricultural Policy says, among 
other things: 

“We recognize that government has an important role 
to play in stabilizing and strengthening the agricultural 
economy, but we favor as much reliance on atttomatic 
adjustments in the market as is consistent with the goals 
suggested. . . . The contribution which can be made by 
the wisdom and managerial ability of some five million 
farm operators should not be sacrificed through too much 
reliance on regulation and centralized planning, which 
inevitably draw on relatively small numbers of brains 
and create inefficiencies and inconsistencies in an economy 
as diverse and complex as ours.” 


The Good Rural Life 


“That the city has a disruptive influence on these two 
supremely important character builders, the home and 
the community, is well known. The large urban industrial 
center is a monument to the machine and not to man. 
Broadly speaking, it is essentially impersonal, mechanical, 
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competitive, whereas the home and small community are 
personal, human, cooperative.” 

Thus Mrs. Margery W. Steer, who is a homemaker on 
a northeastern Ohio farm, proclaims her ideas concern- 
ing rural life in a booklet, New Frontiers of Rural Amer- 
ica, (Washington, Public Affairs Press, 1956. $1.00.) 
She thinks, along with Arthur Morgan, Ralph Borsodi, 
and many others, that the home, the small community, 
decentralized economic life, the region, are all on the 
side of things that matter most to the person and his 
spiritual welfare. 

Through eleven chapters, much is made of the values to 
be found in the productive homestead. There are also 
clear and direct discussions of consumer cooperation, in 
which Mrs. Steer is a believer, the local school, the role 
of the newspaper, and related matters. 

In one chapter, “The College as a Resource,” Mrs. 
Steer tells about activities during the past ten years 
during which Hiram College has taken a special interest 
in the problems of the people in a seven-county area 
nearby. 

Mrs. Steer writes stimulating words out of her con- 
victions. This is a book with ideas for lay people and 
ministers in the churches wishing to encourage partici- 
pation in the processes of community life. 


A Case for Family Farms 


A case for the “family farm” as a firm base for 
democracy is developed in This Earth, This Land, by 
Shirley E. Greene, an assistant to the president of the 
Farmers Union, and published by the National Farmers 
Union. (Denver, 1955. 40 cents.) The discussion sim- 
plifies the situation by describing three kinds of land 
ownership: family farms; too small; too big. “The farm 
which is the goal of Farmers Union policy is a farm 
which produces efficiently and puts a substantial amount 
of produce on the market.” This is the “family farm.” 
Above it in size are the industrialized farms; below, the 
subsistence farms. 

Farmers Union believes that democracy and the family 
farm are bulwarks for each other, and the opposite of 
a feudal system. A Protestant pastor is quoted in the 
book as finding that the family farm contributes most to 
“four realms of value: personal growth, family stability, 
community strength and democratic society.” 

The Farmers Home Administration created in 1946 has 
not succeeded as it should, is the contention of an F.H.A. 
agent, because “Congress has always kept it starved for 
funds,” and “the interest rate on loans has gradually 
been raised from the original 3 per cent to 4% per cent.” 

To succeed financially, concludes Mr. Greene, the 
family farm should have “100 per cent parity for family 
farm production of all commodities.” 


Tools for Discussion 


A Discussion Guide on Stewardship of the Land, by 
E. J. Niederfrank and Wendell R. Tascher, has been 
published by the Department of Town & Country Church, 
Division of Home Missions, National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., 257 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. The Guide is based upon the report 
of an interdenominational conference on “Christian 
Stewardship of the Land,” held at Louisville Theological 
Seminary, 1955. The authors of the Guide give sugges- 
tions concerning resources for study and discussion 
groups, and also a “suggested agenda” for a local meeting. 

God’s Bounty and Human Hunger is the title of a 


“study pamphlet” based upon a statement on .\merican 
abundance and world need, signed in 1955 by over 90 
persons from the Roman Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant 
communions. Six sections are provided, “designed for 
use in churches, synagogues and other local study groups.” 
Single copies are 25 cents each, obtainable from any of the 
following: National Catholic Rural Life Conference, 
3801 Grand Ave., Des Moines 12, Towa; Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations, 838 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 21, N. Y.: Council for Social Action, 289 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Grundtvig for America 


No longer ago than October, INFoRMATION SERVICE 
was reviewing Johannes Knudsen’s Danish Rebel. Now 
another significant addition has been made to the Grundt- 
vig bookshelf in N. F. S. Grundtvig: an American Study, 
by Ernest D. Nielsen. (Rock Island, Ill, Augustana 
Press, 1955. $2.75.) Dr. Nielsen was formerly minister 
of Trinity Lutheran Church, Chicago, and is now presi- 
dent of Grand View College. 

Without repeating any of the biographical material 
already available to American readers in Koch’s Grundt- 
vig (tr. Llewellyn Jones, Antioch Press, Yellow Springs, 
O., 1952), Dr. Nielsen proceeds directly to Grundtvig’s 
philosophy of religion and the church, which he ap- 
proaches from the viewpoint of its presupposition: the 
supremacy of spirit and the continuity of the historical 
Christian church under its auspices. Alien both to ration- 
alistic Christianity and to the Skriftkirke or Schrift- 
kirche, this thesis made Grundtvig for a time possibly 
the most disliked and misunderstood Danish churchman 
of his day. But it resulted in the revitalizing of the 
church. 

Dr. Nielsen is aware that Grundtvig’s position may 
still be variously misunderstood by non-Danish church- 
men, and at the outset guards his readers against any 
such ideas as that Grundtvig did not attach importance 
to the written word, or that his exaltation of the spoken 
word had any parallel in the cult of the “inner light.” 

This is, however, only preliminary to Dr. Nielsen’s 
positive claim that Grundtvig’s viewpoint is valid today 
for American theology. For one thing, it is a challenge 
to certain theology. For scripture as the only place “any- 
where in the world” that we can find Christ, Grundtvig 
substitutes his presence “in the church as one who speaks. 
In the church we do not simply read about Jesus, but we 
hear his word through the Spirit whose sphere of opera- 
tion is the church.” For another thing, Grundtvig’s in- 
terpretation of the Lord’s Supper stands at the opposite 
pole from Kierkegaard’s religious individualism. The 
rite is a collective one. The table represented for Grundt- 
vig the believer’s communion with the Lord, the altar 
rail “the believers’ fellowship with one another as they 
knelt side by side. . . .” 

Dr. Nielsen’s final chapter deals with “The Demand of 
the Spirit for Freedom,” based again on Grundtvig's 
profound belief in Spirit, which, by definition, cannot be 
coerced. On the other hand, Grundtvig’s freedom was 
socially grounded, a position in which he was definitely 
a forerunner of John Dewey. The final chapter is foi- 
lowed by a “Recapitulation” which closes with a scotching 
of the fallacy that Grundtvig’s positions presaged in any 
sense a return to pre-Reformation Christianity, to Rome. 
The “catholicism” to which Grundtvig does point is a 
“non-hierarchical” one which implies “no reversal of 
history.” 
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